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CHAPTER VIII. 

Ir to do, were as easy as to know what were good to do, 
chapels had been churches, and poor mens’ cottages prin- 
ces’ palaces."’— Merchant of Venice. 

** Iv’s five o’clock, sir,” said Jerome, who stand- 
ing at the bedside, the next morning as I opened 
my eyes from a profound and refreshing sleep, he 
having awakened me. “ All’s ready, sir,” he 
added as he drew back the window curtain, ad- 
mitting into the room the morning's light which 
streamed through the slats of the venician shut- 


ters. I leaped from my bed and having quickly 





dressed myself descended from the chamber to the 
hall, at the door of which was the curricle ready. 
Jerome held the reins, and having entered the 
vehicle I gave the word to start. 

It was about twenty miles from Barry Place | 
to the country-seat where my father and family, 
were residing. 


The horses which Jerome drove 
were high mettled, and notwithstanding the 
warmth of the season they completed the distance 





I seated myself, and having greeted my mother, 
who now entered the room, replied to the interro- 
gatories of my father as cheerfully as I could. 
My mother too commenced informing me of 
Ellen’s brilliant prospects in regard to marriage. 
As she proceeded with her enumeration of Mr. 
Fleming’s virtues, accomplishments and refine- 
ments, my heart was in my mouth and several 
times I was upon the point of vociferously con- 
tradicting her, but with an effort restrained my 
feelings. Fleming, as was evident, had insinua- 
ted himself into the favor of my parents—both 
approved of the match, both considered it desira. 
ble; and Fleming was precisely upon the 











Place—with the exception I hoped however that 
he was not actually the affianced husband of my || 
sister as I was of Louisa. 

Thought following thought in rapid succession. | 


How was I to act? There would be danger in| 


1 
being precipitate, and my final conclusion was || 
not to divulge what I knew of Fleming’s charac- |, 


ter to my parents immediately; but first to have | 
an interview with my brother, who, after I should | 
represent his companion to him in his truce colors, 


‘emer pe 
would doubtless, as I thought, be as active in 


as Jerome face tiously remarked, * in less than no || preventing his union with our sister as now he | 


time.” As my fears had predicted I found that 
Fleming was intimate with the family and learnt 


from my father, who communicated it to me in| 


. . . . . . . | 
anticipation of his intelligence being agreeable | 


, 
that he was also an assiduous suitor for Ellen’ 8 


hand in marriage. 
ther significantly—* rich !” and there was some- } 
thing in his tone that, though he was my father, 
caused me to turn aside to conecal the expression 
of my lips which curled with disgust—it seemed 
yuld 
thus inconsiderately look only to the wealth ofa! 
man as a husband for his daughter. 


so abhorrent to my feelings that a father sh 


J asked if Ellen was at home? 

Ie answered, ** no—she and Mr. Fleming drove 
into the city this morning 
to dinner.” 


Vis. 


My next inquiry was for Le 
* Ife is lounging somewhere about the place,” 
answered father, ** but, 
he is difficult to find when sought; at 
dinner however he will be sure to make his ap.! 
pearance.” 


my like a needle 


haystack, 


So—my brother's scheme was in full op 
Fleming and Ellen taking a driy 


‘ration— 


e together—my 


father’s consent and approval—and Ellen doubt- 
less captivated by the assumed good qualities of 
one whom I had reason to believe neither mor 
nor less than a gamester. I managed however, 
without uttering an epithet or derogative sen 
tenee, to smother my feelin this moment 
revolved to werch well befo HM ted. to thin! 
Iwice b ! W 





“ He is rich,” added my fa. | bert—he had always lived the e 


| li itth > 
land 
|| 


jin years, he inquired how Mr. 


| 
\] 
| 
| 


; but they will be back | 


Was anxious for its consummation. } 
My father was now “ declined into the vale of 
years,” and had latterly grown extremely corpu- 
lent; 
chair, inert and heavy, like another Danicl Lam. | 
life 
gentleman of fortune, and was consequently very | 
dis} 


an cjaculation so peculiar to those advanced 


' 


asy of a) 


to exert himsclf. 


WSK d 


With a yawn, 


Barry was ? 
I returned him a satisfactory answer. 


** And his danughter—how is she?” 


smilingly 
” 


added my mother * You can better answer 


for her I presume than for her father—can you! 


not? 
* She is inthe enjoyment of good health.” 
et'’” 


** Such acold answer for so warm a subj: 
J 


remarked my father jocularly. “ Pshaw! why so 
bashful? You are engaged to her—are you not ?” 

“Why as! 
mother wood 


he 


° ” 4 ! 
< him the question,” rejoined my 


-humoredly. ‘* Engaged! to be sure 


is—we have it from indisputable authority.” 


‘* T cannot conceive,” said I, * how any on 
could inform you upon a subject so intimate ly, 
and I may s1y,so entirely connected with myself.” 

* Are you not engaged ?” 

** You say that I am.” 

‘+ Your words, though they do not imply th 
contrary, are calculated to leave us in doubt.’ | 

‘It is not donbtful—is it? LT understood you 
ty that vour authoritv wa id put ible Or 

TIT mistaken 


same |) 
' 
footing in my father’s family as 1 was at Barry) 


\ nae’ 
| * respectability, a good character and congeniality 
: |} 

he was seated in a large stuffed-seat arm- |, 


George! Be candid with me, for be assured I 


j have your interest at heart—no other motive 
|prompts me. Are you, as it is rumored, the afli- 
‘anced husband of Miss Barry or not?” 
| “Tam.” 
| ‘And indeed a judicious choice you have 
;made, ” observed my father. ‘ Your wife clect 
‘isan aimable girl—handsome, accomplished and 
‘rich”—laying an emphasis upon the last word. 

“ The two first named qualities,” I rejoined, 
i“ which you have given Miss Barry the eredit of 
I confess, 


possessing, were of importance, in 
‘regard to the result of my choice, but the latter 
of no weight whatever. Were she to become 
penniless to-morrow, my affection for her would 
be in no degree less than it now is. In obtaining 
‘the hand of Miss Barry I never for a moment 
‘pe rmitted the influence of a pecuniary considera- 
tion; her amiable disposition and goodness of 
heart combined was the load-stone of attraction.” 

“You differ materially from your brother, 
then,” yawned my father, crossing his hands 
upon his head and stretching lazily back in the 
arm-chair. 

“But resemble your sister much,” added my 
mother complaisantly. 

*“* Riches with Lewis,” continued the former, 
* is all-in-all in his pursuit of a wife.” 

“ With Ellen it is not so,” rejoined the other— 
of feelings, is all that she desires.” 

Here the conversation was interrupted and our 
attentions attracted to the window by the rattling 
of carriage wheels—it was my sister and Fleming 
the city. Ina 
was at my side and clasped inmy arms—courtesy 
obliged me to accept the hand which Fleming 


returning from moment Ellen 


extended towards me. Ellen appeared cheerfal— 
unusually so; he too wasor seemed tobe, cheerful, 
and appeared perfeetly at home under iny father’s 
roof. 

Lewis next entered the room. 


” 


‘Ah George, my dear fellow !” he exclaimed, 


rushing forward and shaking my hand with an 


excess of cordiality, ‘* how are vou ?—haven't 
seen vou these two months; how have you 
been = how is Miss Barry ?—« ngaged to cach 
other—privately marricd perhaps-—hey ?” 

“ No.” 

“ Well. you soon will be—it’s all the same 
thine. Fine girl—rich—handsome—accomplish. 
ed. ‘T. icky fellow you are! She always remind 
ne of Mi Goldfinch—fool that I v 
didn’t I marry her—might have been as 1 a 
Cresus.” 

‘“ My brother,” remarked Ell rdd ng 
her words to Flemin mas to der that 
ric! oniv can ce inp. 

I do not deny it,” rey i. x dol 
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But the dinner-bell rung and we adjourned to |mile distance from the house. Nothing was}! “ None.” 
the dining-room. At the table Ellen was seat: di said by either of us until Leame to a halt upon)“ None! It is then a suspicion of yours ?” 
between Fleming and myself. I noticed that ja green sward where the ground had been cleared * No—I speak from authority.” 
her manner had very materially altered in_ the lin the center of the wooed. * But your authority had proofs € presume 
short space of two months; her cheerfulness ** Your communication must be important * Doubtless—but what they were 1 did not 
amonnted almost to levity; and from what [had indeed,” said Lewis, breaking the silence—) inquire. It was not the result of any disclosure, 

} 


already observed I was but too fearful that an 
attachment existed between her and Vileming. 
The latter did not scem in anywise abashed on 
account of my presence, bat conducted himself 
without reserve, conversing very rationally, and 
many of his remarks were interesting as well as 
original. My mind naturally recurred to the 
incident in the ball-room—he however did not 
appear tu have given it a thought; buat that it 
should have escaped his memory was impossible, 
and the sight of me T knew must necessarily 
rceall it to his recolleetion, It suited him though 
fo assume an utter indifference, to act as if 
nothing had occurred to mar the harmony of 


good feelings between us; and though I had no | 


versonal acquaintanee with him whatever beyond 
J ) 


the mere ceremony of an_ introduction, - his 
ad _meanor towards me partook more of the privi- 
leges of an intimate friend than the distant and 
unfriendly hauteur with which [T regarded hii. 

The thought, whether or no Fleming had 
noticed me upon the day of his mother’s funcral 
frequently occurred to me—my station beside 
the grave was so close to Mr. Barry that it was 
searcely possible for him not to have observed 
But that he d 
This was 
allable 


a consummate eilort 


me. It wasa matter of doubt. d 


see me was most likely. Ie 


and I 


tuwards mys 


ny Trap ‘S 


regarded his dl 


Mf 


effrontery to conciliate and to counteract whet- 


fion, eportinent 


as of his 
ever Limight have gathered from the conversation 
of Mr. Barry that tu 


character. 


Was unfavorable his 

In the course of a day or two [ was fully con- 
firmed of theexistence of an attachment between 
Kilen and Arthur Fleming. 


Such an attachment, 
taking into consideration the character of th 
man and inferring from the past, foreboded 


misery to my sister if she should unluckily becorn 
his wife. 


hpi 


did not appear to be more than thirty ; he was 


Though forty years of age, Fle 


indisputably handsome—and that he possessed in| 


an eminent degree the powers of pleasing, I was 
convinced froin the fact of imy sister’s partialit, 
That 


upon his part and that his intentions were honot 


for juin an attachnicnt likewise « 


able I did not doubt, but for the reason that I 
have already assigned, it was impossible for um 
to countenance so near a connection as wa 
meditated between him and the family. [tf was 
therefore necessary, While yet there was a hope 
as I thought, that I should be prowpl laon 
endeavors to disentangle my ter from tie 
dilemma in which she was unco y 
volved ; into which as to me it seemed, like th: 
insect into the web of the spider, she had bees 
ds coyed. 

Consequently, th fourth day aft arrival— 
after dinner—it was Sunday too, I Nleet—I 
ealled my brother aside and asked him if he 
would take a short walk with me, as LT had som 
hime tmportaut to communicate li on ‘ 

Kl DP ded the way ominously ja ‘i wa ce 

iat l oof woodland abou cihe «of 


of marriage to Arthar Flemi 


‘* mysterious too, or why seek such a place to 


disclose it in?” 


“It is important,” was my rejoinder—* the 
happiness of our family is involved in it.” 


ye 


** Tndeed ! how so ? 


tad Ee llen——” 


t What of her ?” 


“Is she, do you know, under an engagement 





yey 


i ‘This question 


y seemed to be very unexpected ; he did not return 


but merely a remark in the course of a conver- 


| sation from which I derived my information.” 


t 
inferred from the weight of character possessed 


sine ananswer, but eyed me witha look of distrust, , 


sand thought proper, lest he should unwittingly 
commit himself, to feel his way by asking a 
| J : 
question or two himself. 


“Why do you ask ?” said he. 

|}  Beeause her happiness and the peace of her 
jJamily is concerned.” 

| ** In what way, let meask ?” said he. 

} ‘Tf she marries Fleming she beeomes the 
wife of a villain,” I emphatically answered. 

At this announcement my brother opened his 
eyes, not exactly with a stare of astonishment, 
but a side-glanee of inquiry, as if he had not 
comprehended my meaning and was desirous of 
iiy being more explicit. ‘A villain do you say ? 

i * Yos,” 


vithout character ; a vampire upon socicty ! 


was my reply—‘t a gamester ; a man 


” 


‘““A gamester,” repeated Lewis, uttering it 
with atone of incredulity and looking into my 
, face with a sinister expression— a gamester !” 

* Yes,” I continued—* will you not therefore 
be as prompt to avoid the union of such aman 
] hitherto 


have been 


ree 


wil your sister 


as 


you 
jassiduous in promoting if 


He quictly answered me with a negative oseil- 


lation of the head. His inditferenee provoked 
me. “Is the happiness then of a sister dear to 
you?” I forcibly demanded, 


- It is 


” he concisely replied. 


you consent she should be united to Fleming !” 


* Consistent with such feeling then how ean 


| “ You say he is a gamester—how do you 
know that?” 

{ * J have no doubt of it.” 

* But that does not prove it. Would it b 
1dviseable or gencrous in ime, who have been so 
instrumental in furthering his advances, to « 
ecard him with no other sanction than merely at 
assertion ? No, George. ‘To ine he ay poars a 
honest man—for all that I know, lis character 
msullicd. Tis pare ntage is known—il is respeet 
ib it not 

‘* | know nothing to the contrat ’ 

“* You spoke too of your sister’s hay it 
how do you know but that t ) itttarat 
depends upon her future marria vith Blea 
that to prevent its eo minal 1 
hy . % ruwi 

“tT pen it.’ 

} * You prefer against him t ‘ ' 
tricst "The ca ) i 
wit, and ifa do that ; i 

ate ! i i 
‘\ “ 


peer 


“Who made the remark? Much inight be 
by the person who uttered it,’’ continued he. 

“ Mr. Barry,” Tunwarily answered, but ardent 
ly hoping it would produce the desired effeet. In 
amoment [was sorry [had mentioned his name. 

A sareastic smile crossed the features of my 
brother. * So, so,” he ejaculated —** Mr. Barry, 
hey—-[ expeeted as much. [surmised from the 
first that he was the souree of your information. 


But do you eredit it—'tis a calumny of his own 


” 





invention 


** Brother—pause—” said I, interrupting him. 
* Do not Tentreat you, use such language im 
speaking of Mr. Barry. I know the man.” 
“So do I by hearsay. But do not you, be- 
cause he happens to be the father of a handsome 


All Is 


gold that glitters, says the proverb, and methinks 


daughter, be blinded to his faults. not 


that it is applicable to him. Arthur Fleming, 
let me tell you, is an injured man—he has been 
deeply injured. 
of 
Fleming. 

* Fears !’ 


*“ Ay, fears him—there’s the se 


Who, think you, is the author 
his injury ? 


” 


Walter Barry is—and he fears 


t. And ft 


could tell you a tale that would make your blood 


er 


curdle—but LT have promised not to disclose it, 
and consequently must not.” 


said l . 


** Tam aware of what you allude to,” 
tis however false.” 
* False 


* Do not und 


tt? 
rstand me to aceuse Fleming ot 


Li 


a wilful falsehood—such is 
has been deecived by the ignorance or misrepre 


notiny intention. 

sentations of others, and labors under an error of 

the utmost magnitude. Mr. Barry was married 

tou Theresa ; he was her lawful husband, not hes 
Be 


also reveal much that would amaz 


scduecr! assured of what I say—and I eould 


you, but like 


vourselt lam under an injunction of secreey.” 
*“Tf,as you say,” continued Lewis, he wa 
marricd to Theresa, why did he not, when it wa 
i 1, produce tl — : 7 i 
Gaelbinded, produce the marriage certilicat 
** IIe had it not—it was lost.” 
- \ , £0 | LVS, na th clerevinan that 
1 
marricd them teo had been dead for several 
y ! 
i! a LkKCLY La 
“* T neverthel bel : 
=e Yo thiiay I do “y Fig 
“*Whiy it unpe ) 
ae { t ! t 1 ’ il thi ‘] Lradtit a 
| 
1 teri for ane to ve iberedil 
ed b , 
i I “ 15 i al 1} 1 tejeal 
leie nical { | ‘ 
H i i ‘ a il ntl to 
wrote, st we dropat. OF Arthon eit 
tii 1, J iy ) muechoot wheel you 
P oicnna tet at nity to 
’ ' yin 
i y ft { ia! 1 
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“¥ 


* With your desire Leannotacquiesce. Before |! 


' 

1 can take so decided a step L must first have { 
proofs.” i 
Our interview ended without much farther | 


We walked back to the 
Ir gretted 
had revealed the name of Mr. Barry as in 


conversation. house as 


ye came. much that 


silently as \ 


a 
gamester ; but it was now teo late to be re-ealled, |! 


authority for the assertion that Fleming was 


and if it should in future be the cause of any 
unpleasantness I resolved to bear the conse-| 
quences myself, 
fact that had proved 
nnsuccessful—my hopes of its efficacy too had 


But what I regretted most 


was the my interview 


been so sanguine. My brother as it seemed was 


invulnerable, without a glaring demonstration of 
Fleming's character, which at the time I was 


unable to produce. Whether he was really so, 


or whether he had assumed it, [knew not. 1) 

| 
had my doubts of his sincerity, I confess. 
What was to be done ? ‘To relinquish the mat. 


fer without further cflorts would by no means 


add tomy self-estecm ; nor, upon consideration, 
would it be polite at once to denounce Fleming. | 
! 


What was tu be done? After mature deliberation 
I resolved to have an interview with Ellen upon || 
‘ 
In the evening T observed that Fleming and | 


the subject. 


my brother kept theinselves mostly apart from. s 


the rest of the company who had met in the 
drawing-room—they were apparently in deep 


; | 
conversation, the subject of which very likely, as 


I thought, was the interview that had that after. |! 
! 


noon taken place between the latter and m 


| 
attempts | 


same sub. | 


During the evening [made two or three 
to draw the attention of Ellen to the 
failed. 


ject, but I contented myself 


resolving to effvet my design upon the following | 
day, and aft an carly hour retired to my chamber. 
My sister [ knew was an early riser, and an 
excellent opportunity would be atiorded me in 
the morning, it being her custom to walk solus 
Jor an hour or more, previous to her breakfast, 


While upon her 


ramble, therefore, | could make it a point to meet 


daily, if the weather permitted. 


her, to enter into conversation, and, without any 
danger of being overheard, break the subject 
to her. 

Having reached my chamber and not feeling 
inclined to sleep, I threw myself without un- 
dressing, carelessiy on the bed, and drawing the 
fable with a lamp upon it, elese to my pillow, 
passed more than an hour reading Shak peare 
clinam sight and indistinet- 


ntl the s olf my cy: 


ness of the words before me warned me to desist 
When with an eflort TE started up, threw aside th 
volume, and, oppressed with the warmth of the || 
weather, rushed to the opened window for air. | 
Hlaving partly undressed myself, L extinguished 
the lied then leaning out of the window, 
enjoyed the fresh ofa genth pliyr, which, 
like the jet of a tou iin to th paar ad liy of a 
pilgrim journeying through a desert, continued 
leadily to fan me with its del ) cooln 
It was a ealin, sta ht night: not a sound dis 
turbed the stillne of Nature (| rate 
ol th house had a i tl vy! rea al 

med asaif Talon fall th ” hoi 

Wii! thus absorbed tn contemplation ane 
veditiene itiy i on tn maacd ‘ it 


/ room 


‘noticed as being an exception to her usual style 


} which IT was leaning. 


however, |} 


before me, the remoter outlines of which were \\ and wonld not return in several 
the starlieht, IT was'!! 


suddenly somewhat surprised by the sight of al 


just rendered visible by days. 


“Gone !” said my father, who it appears was 


female form dressed in flowing white, emerging || not aware of it, “ they must have started carly.” 
. , =|} j. - 


from the sheltering foliage of a thickly clustered ||“ At day-break, I believe, sit,” replied Ellen. 
grove that was situated but a few rods from the} So soon—and not inform us of their inten- 


house. As quick as thought I drew together the | tion,” said my mother—* what can be their 
-venician window-shutters, through the blinds of | objeet 2” 


: ; } 
which I could see, but remain unscen mysell. || 


‘ 


‘“*T know not,” continued Ellen, * no more 
| 


It at once occurred to me that this was my) than yourself, Late last night, Mr. Fleming 


sister—during the evening while in the drawing. || told ine, that in the morning he should leave— 


she was dressed in white which I had then) nothing further.” 


'} 


I had now been five days away from Barry 


of dark or grave colors. 
The white drapery continued to flutter in the 
breeze as the figure advanced, and I presently 


| Place, and as I did not see any probability of 
{suecceding in the object for which L had visited 
Ac. 


distinguished a male and female, arm-in-arm. || cordingly, as soon as breakfast was over, I gave 
= ’ J? 


at my father’s, I concluded to go back. 


They approached the house and stopped, as it|| Jerome orders to be in readiness the next morning. 


happened, immediately bencath the window froin ‘To confess the truth, I already ardently longed 


It proved to be, as I sur-}) to see Louisa again—to be again at her side. 


mised, my sister ;—Arthur Fieming at her side. Thus, I had given up all thoughts of further 


* Doarest, dearest, Ellen!” murmured he with i pursuing ihe object of my visit, and bad entirely 


affectionate warmth. |} relinquished the hopes of an interview with Ellen, 
| 


Dearest! how the word, emanating from the!) when, as it turned out, in the course of the day, 


source it did and applied as it was, galled me. I happened to meet her alone in the drawing- 


“You will leave for certain then in the | room, and could not resist my inclination to 
inorning ?*’ tI sp ak with her upon the subject. She was 
* Yos,” was his rejoinder—* Iam loath to doj| reading when I entered the room, but upon my 
o, but I must. Taperious duty compels me. itakine a seat beside her, she closed the book and 


| 
| 
| 


Nothing else would have induced me at a time || listened to what I had to say. 


said I, ‘“* to break a delicate 


so peculiarly interesting as this to part from you.” | 
** Part ! 


But, sinee it must be so, reluctantly I submit. ' 


“Tam about,” 
ah, how cold-like sounds that word.|}subjeet—it is no less than the growing attach- 
ment which PT perecive exists between Mr. lei 
One week only though—one week.” ng and yourself.” 

With a quick glanee, Ellen raised her eyes to 
aning of which I did not understand, 


al 


** Good-night, dearest—my own Ellen! 
night !? ‘They kissed and parted. 

I remained the 
jabsorbed in a deep reveric, aroused from which 
I retired to bed—not to s!] 


rood. | 
mine, the me 


a while longer at window jand then as suddenly dropped them again im 


silence. 


* You,” [ continued—“* you are my only & 
You I from 
jinfuney up to the present moment almost; there 


konly—} 


ep but to think. 
‘| 


| How the scene whieh I had just been a witness} ter! and have been associated 


of, resembled my own leave-taking with Louisa! 
than ordi- 


}—Hilen had Jimited his absenee toa we has ever subsisted between us a more 


had I, Nothing of 


could be i 


<0 Misa mince, llnary feeling, and were I to recount the many 


itire your patience with that which would b 


lnportanes 


nferred from a coineciden so trivial :}| obliga we owe to cach other, should but 


it it 


ee 1oOMsS 


but immaterial as was aflorded me : 


I 


a me 
taps 


‘room for thought. contrasted the . 


selfishly superfluous, for doubtless you are as fully sensi 


! 


warmth, the fecling and the devotedness of my||ble of them as Tam, and no less disposed to 
ister With Louisa’s less enthusiastic passion—!! acknowledge them. At an carly age we wer 

° . y i! 1 ” . «1 -™ 

land was it so? did he,a gamestcr, a man of|| thrown upon nT synipathy of cach other—tle 


dagoubtiul Character, ¢ t "LN 


of which was the de« ided pen ant enter- 


parc 


ence the sympathy and || 


‘ 
pas I ihe 


pleasures of that holy ouin 4 eater degree || tained by our for Lewis in preference to 


‘ 


than | who had ever maintained an une xeeption i oursel ve Why they so decidedly singled out 
ibie Peputal 1? How d voted to him was my! hin fromus I know not 3 but like muel cl 
sisted ! he who was the vi vy poctry ol love, |} lai is unaceountable, it : perhaps the result o 
Whose ver tence seemed composed of feel. |} eaprice, merely, and has not any justifiable four 
inf y: lation, To remember many a pang my bosom has 
‘And now,” thor ba * ne I have se }| felt, wh nin boyhood [have endeavored to re ? 
neNpect roown a Waitnie of their mutual!lmy brother's aggressions, but was sure to | 
{tachmemt, will it be proper for me farther te ithheld by parental interi —then, in you, 
Mert With their ailections 2" I found a comforter—a friend upon whose bosom 
With 1) con ation of this question Tj} 1 yald rep who ear | could unbur 
ned mor aAWuk and m= th midst of |then the an {any heart.” 
olves, Ulneecrtaint doub and retrospect ” i] I | 1 I: eloquent \ were agai 
‘ li i raf ) inal Yr, froniwa li 1 uj , aiid her byarny wy ii ‘ it ’ ‘ 
| ait OL arouse titi mivy atter ih) time a waned Wilh a ister’ ke \ . ‘| ‘ 
whiele Lo purp lo ol i r Ellen in herj{ echildh wer—they ai liap 
iw) a 1] \ tor, leaitn it] 
Vial tu ' not niake Not 
li iy rk Lew th Lois efter No, sistes Born with ft iv 1} ne 
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would be to others unimportant, how can 1 || 


able occasions I have been necessitated to witness | 
my brother’s triumph over me. His overbearing, || 
however, eventually became no longer endur- 


upon her bosom, and tears bursted through her || brief, it is still very emphatic and they are not 
describe to you what I felt, when upon innumer-|\eye-lids. ‘ Alas,” she murmured in a melan- 


choly and subdued tone—" alas for me, then—I 
tee 


am his wife ! 
* Wife!” LT exclaimed. “ Wife! Wife!” I 


compelled so often as men to recall * words 
Feptloans amiss.” 

| Of the quadruped tribe the dog stands eminent 
| for sagacity. His biography has furnished the 


able, and one day, in a moment of unusual ||repeated—and had a shot from an unseen hand || most surprising instances of intelleet or instinct, 


emotion, I struck him—trampled upon him sft 
you recollect it ?”" 

* Yes,” she answered. “I did not witness 
the affray, but remember well the excitement it 
created at the time.” 

** Gross was the injury which I received at his 
hands, and severe, 1 acknowledge, was my 
resentment. But how did my parents judge of 
it? They heard his relation of the story with 
tears of pity for his bruises; but to mine, which 
was the truih, they turned a deafecar. It was 
galling, but I was obliged to brook it—Lewis 
and I associated not while boys; for years we 
did not speak. We fed at the same table, and } 
grew up to manhood beneath the same roof, but 
were nevertheless as distant in our deportment 
as if we never had known cach other. ‘This, 
though, I nced not rehearse—you are aware of it. 
But, notwithstanding our reecnt reconciliation, | 








he still, as 1 think, treasures the remembrance of 
that encounter.” 
** With malice ?” 


“Yes I think so—perhaps Iam deceived; I 


at that moment picreed my heart, I could not 
have felt more. 
“ Wife!” IT exclaimed. ‘ And is he—is he 


! 
your husband ?” 


“* He is.” 
“Then, farewell to your happiness, sister! 
Alas! I pity you! You have launched the bark 


‘of your affections upon a treacherous ecean—a 


sea in which your heart must inevitably be 
wrecked !” 

Instinctively, and almost insensibly, she sunk 
back into my arms, and again, as in the days ot 
childhood, our tears were mingled ! 


(To be Continued.) 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


For the Rural Repository. 
THE GRATEFUL PATIENT. 
a Dog Storie. 
Fisues constitute the most prolific class of 
animals in the irrational part of creation, and it 


| call it which you please, of any class of animals. 
| This at least is my opinion. Not belonging my- 
self to that family and consequently not having 
access to the best and most authentic histories, I 
‘ean only hazard an opinion. ‘To make a down. 
‘right assertion would be too dogmatical. Be this 
las it may, I am about to narrate a rare instance 
lof canine sagacity ; and it is as true as it is rare, 
‘if we may eredit the “sporting magazine.” 1 
cannot refer to the preeise volume or page, but 
jit may be found somewhere between the firstand 
one hundred and sixtieth volume folio, near the 
seven hundredth page. If, therefore, any one 
‘doubts this history, let him begin with volume 
jone and go through, and [ have no question he 
; will shortly be satisfied. But to my story. 

| ‘There resided in the county of Norfolk, so 
leelebrated for its came and its sportsmen, a gen- 
‘i tlheman somewhat advanced in years. He wasa 
}man of fortune, lived in the old style of English 
jhospitality on his own estate, and was respected 
land beloved just as faras he was known. He 


{;was a widower and his domestic establishment 





hope I am. But to return—in plain language, |} may be owing to this that fish stories abound. lconsisted of a maiden sister not many years 
| ee) 


you are—are you not—betrothed to Arthur||It is also true that for size fish are the largest |, Younger than himself, (though she was pleased 


Fleming ?” 
“T am.” 
‘* Tam sorry that vou are.” 
* Sorry,” 
Why so? Am I to blame ?” 
* No, you are not to blame. You have been), 


| 


misled—cnsnared ; and 1 censure only him who | 





has sacrificed hisown feelings to immeolate yours.” 
. - | 

**Misled! ensnared!” she exclaimed, with a| 
look and tone of anxiety. 


| 


* Yes,” I responded—* you have warmed a 
Viper in your breast.” 
“I do not understand you, brother—be more 


explicit—sacrificed his own feelings to immolat 
mine, say you. ‘To whom do yon refer in these | 
words ?” 

* To Lewis.” 

** My brother ?” 


* Yes-—your brother and mine.” 


“Has he done so? has Lewis, as you say,) 


sacrificed his own feelings to the detriment of 
mine hereafter ?” 

** He has.” 

* Tlow? in what way? speak! tell me!” with 
anxious rapidity she utlered. \ 

I then related to her the conversation which 
had taken place in the ball-room (chapter sixth) 
between Lewis and mysclf in regard to Flem. 
ing’s pecuniary resources, &c. and quoted to her 
Lewis’ own words, which it will be remembered |) 
were, “ I think he would make a good match for |! 
Ellen.” I told her besides much of Fleming’s || 


early history, as I had learned it at intervals 
from Mr. Barry, and mentioned also the report 
which was in circulation, of his new pursuing | 


the reckless career of a gainester. 


** Ile—is he a gamester ?” she unconsciously 
asked, without antic pating an answer, and with | 


her eyes fixed upon vacaney—her head dropped 


reasoning powcrs,. 


| , . ! 
some large stories. ‘I'o one or both of these |) 


1 


. ‘ 
has aehade of the marvellous cast over it, is 


ealled “a fish story.” I do not object to suspi- 


cion andscepticism belonging to fish stories; they 


are their lawful prey; but I protest against such | 


marks of incredibility being attached to those 


accurate and well authenticated histories, whieh | 
other meinbers of the great family of animals) 


furnish. It is not to be tolerated that every 
wholesome and palatable dish should be served 
up with this kind of fish sauce. 

But it docs not follow that “ fish stories,” 
because they are the largest and the most frequent 


should therefore be the best. Many animals make 
up in sagacity what they want insizeand strength, 
and deservedly occupy a niche in the temple of 


animal fame. It isa “ vexed question” whether 
instinct in animals does not sometimes amount to 
reason. It will be difficult to decide this ques. 
tion until the line is definitely drawn, wher 
reason cnds and where instinet begins. When 


an officer places a soldicr on the rampart and he, 


jin obedience to the command given, makes 


}signal at the approach of an enemy, this inter 


communion is allowed to be the result of th: 
Sut when a crow is th 
sentinel, a tree the rampart, and a significant 


* caw” the signal to alarm his fellows who ar 


| plucking up the corn, that the enemy is at hand, |} 


then forsooth this specimen of inilitary tactics is 
simply instinct. Without further agitating th 

point, we may safely conclude that animals do 
possess the means of communicating things to 
each other; that they have a language which t 
them is a very plain and significant one. If they 


do not multiply words and their vocabulary i: 


Is . . 
‘animals of which we have any knowledge, there. || before company at least to yield the disputed 
. a . | _ co " . ‘yr’ . . . 
fore, it is not surprising that they should originate }| pot, on the seore of her brother’s much greater 


experience ;) also a youthful daughter on the 


repeated Ellen—“ sorry ! Indecd !—} causes it is probably owing, that any story which | immediate confines of twenty, beautiful, amiable 


and accomplished, and being an only child, the 


presumptive heiress of his rich and broad lands, 
fhe fine old mansion stood about a quarter of a 
mile from the publie road, surrounded by a velvet 
lawn, with here and there clumps of venerable 


and majestic oaks, beneath the branches of which, 


the tame deer were seen reposing. Every thing 
there was beautiful; the lawn, the garden, the 
iishrubbery, the park, the fish-pond, the distant 
landseape ; but “ fairest of the fair’ was that 
ilight-hearted and gentle girl, who moved about 
as if she were a sylph of the fountain or a nymph 
of the woods. ‘The old gentleman had been a 
} keen sportsman in his day, and was still fond of 
jhis gun; and there were few days during the 
| shooting season, that he did not bag his two or 
three braces of birds. In these shooting excur-. 
sions he was always attended by his favorite 


| 

dog. Lam sorry I cannot speak positively as to 
[ihe name of the dog. I think it was Rover. 
Let not this, however, weigh any thing against 
| tha 


truth of this most veracious history. I will 
it al 


| 

lat all events eall him Rover. Captain is a very 
| rood traveling title for a man, and Rover will do 
j very well fora dog. ‘The attachment which the 
bold gentleman entertained for this dog could only 
x surpassed by his love for his daughter. In- 
deed it was sometimes doubtful which shared the 


| larger half of his affections. When, after the 





ports of the day, he returned to his comfortable 


spirit,” you would have said at once, in every 


i} 
ome, and was ministered to by that * bright 


ook that he gave his child, that she had entirely 
ind exclusively, all her tather’s heart. But, 


lithen, again in the morni: r, When the “ spirit of 
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the sportsman” returned, when he held his gun 
in one hand and placed the other on the head of 
Rover, who looked up in his face with the confi- 
dence of a friend, there was such an expression 
of affection in the lineaments of the good man’s 
countenance, that one could not help feeling that 
the gratitude of the dog was equalled by the love 
of the master. Perhaps you may think that this 
rivalship in the affection of the master created 
some jealousies among the parties. No such 
thing. ‘There was the best possible understand- 
ing between them. The more the father made 
of Rover, the more was he caressed by his daugh- 
ter, and nothing but the master’s whistle could 
induce Rover to leave the side of his young 
mistress. 

Having casually introduced the reader to the 
family group, it may be well to be a little more 
particular. Of the old gentleman I have said 
sufficient for the present; further traits in his 
character will develope themselves in the course 
of this authentic history. Miss Jemima Haw- 
thorn was the name of his maiden sister, and a 
very discreet and respectable lady she was. She 
had always lived in the house of her brother, and! 
when poor Mrs. Hawthorn was taken away, she| 
proved herself the best of sisters, while to the 
infant daughter she was at once aunt and mother. 


very pretty name, a very sweet name, a very |But fifteen years make great changes and the 
simple one. It was Rose. Miss Rose Hawthorn, little Henry was now in his twenty-fifth year. 
daughter of Geoffry Hawthorn, Esq. of Sharon | He was also a handsome youth and stamped with 
Hall, was her legitimate title. he happy father, |those noble and not to be mistaken marks, 
in the fulness of his heart, would sometimes ‘generosity, frankness and bravery. It is not 
introduce her as the Rose of Sharon, and affirm surprising that he should be a welcome visiter. 
that she was the loveliest flower that bloomed in |The intimacy which had existed between the 
his domains. Whenever he did so, such a blush | parents and the very prepossessing appearance of 
would overspread the face of his child, that the the son rendered him at once an acceptable 
beholder could not but acknowledge that the guest. I know not how it was, but he seemed 
description of the father was rather below than to walk into the good graces of the family with 
above the mark. I do not care about being very (rapid strides. His first hit was a most happy 
particular in my description of Rose. If I should one, and gained him at once the best wishes of 
proceed to describe the loveliness of her person, /) ‘aunt Jemima. He remarked in conversation the 
the sweetness of her disposition, and the beauty | great resemblance between Miss Hawthorn and 
of her mind, I might fall in love with the picture | his own sister, who was just five years olderthan 
myself, and thus considerably lessen my weight himself. As this was deducting a good fifteen 
as an historian, for | am an old man myself and ‘years from the age of that spinster, she could not 





It will not, then, be wondered at if aunt Jemima, 
for that was her household name, had consider- 
able influence in the family. Indeed her author- | 
ity was absolute, and what is better, it was in 


good hands, for she never did any thing but with 
the kindest intentions, and possessing a good | 
judgment, her measures tended to the interest} 
and comfort of the family. Order, so requisite | 
to enjoyment, reigned in all departments, and if’ 
there was a little too much precision, or too muc h/ 
fidgetting on the part of Aunt Jemima, when the | 
train of domestic operations became impeded 
(and that will sometimes happen with all our! 
eare,) yet on the whole the failing was on the | 
right side. ‘The affection existing between the | 
aunt and the niece was scarcely less strong than 
between the father and the daughter, but it 
showed itself in a different manner. Squire 
Hawthorn, a jovial, hale and hearty soul, was’ 
never so pleased as when his daughter in the 
exuberance of her spirits was making the old 
Hall echo with her merry shout, or running like 
a fawn in the park, with dishevelled hair, glow- 
ing cheeks and beating bosom. On the contrary, 


aunt Jemima loved her best in’ her sentimental 


moments ; and frequently would she edify her 
with narrations of her own sobricty and decorum 
at her age. The niece listened with the most 
respectful attention and promised to curb the 


vivacity of her spirits ; but alas, nature is stronger || 


than resolution. ‘They were not to be kept down 
when the immediate restraint was removed; 
there was an elasticity and buoyaney about them 
which could not be kept under for any length of 
time. ‘They resembled the toy called * the priest 
in the box.” To look at the box it appears a 
quiet, sober, grave snuff-box; but you do not 
know the mischief that is concealed within. You | 
very innocently take off the lid, when “ pop” up 
jumps the priest. 

I have now to deseribe the daughter. Of 


course you wish to know her name. It was a 


you know the proverb, ‘an old man in love with 
a young girl, is an old fool.” 
I have spoken of Rover as completing the | 


story, he must not be dismissed with so little 
notice. Rover was a dog of high degree. It | 
would be very edifying to trace his pedigree 
through a long line of noble ancestors, but I || 
must leave this task to some more diligent and | 
learned historian. ‘There is, however, one thing 
I must mention. Rover was one of nature’s || 
nobility. He was never guilty of a mean or 
undoglike action, but in all things conducted || 
himself in a manner worthy of his high descent. 
His qualifications were various. He would fetch | 
and carry, guard the house or watch the premises, 
accompany Miss Rose in her walks, or her father 


was matchless. Sagacious, staunch and true, he | 
ever went unerring to the game and never 
i deluded with a false sign. And when the bird 


| fell beneath the well directed gun, he took the 


victim in his mouth gently and laid it at his 





| possess does not appear from any records to which 
| [ have access, but it is said in general terms that 
ihe was a dog of rare sagacity, which will no 
| doubt satisfactorily appear before I close this 
most authentic narrative. 

Things were going on quictly at Sharon Tall 
in their usual train; aunt Jemima superintending 
the domestic arrangements, Rose laughing, sing- 


ing and running, old Hawthorn pursuing his 


sports with untiring perseveranee, and Rover 
directing him to the game, when an unexpected 
jarrival broke in upon the family and interrupted 
the regular routine. ‘The individual now to be 


introduced is Lieutenant Henry Lascelles, young. 


jest son of General Sir ‘Thomas Lascelles. It 
happened that a detachment of his regiment 


was ordered to a neighboring country town, and 


young Lascelles was included in the order 


| Squire Hawthorn and Sir Thomas had been 
| for many years on terms of intimacy, and Rose 
land Hienry when children had met. A long 
period had, however, intervened since the fami- 
lic 


’s had come together, and Rose scarecly 


remembered that there was such a person as 
Henry and Henry thought just as little of Rose. 
When Mr. Hawthorn spoke about the Lascelles 
she would very innocently say, ‘* Oh LT remember 
“He ury the little boy that used to play with m« 


family group, but as he figures as the hero of this | 


master’s feet. What other qualities Rover might |) 


help observing that Henry Lascelles was not 
jonly a fine young man, but that he possessed an 
excellent judgment. 
| Nor was he less successful with the other 
‘members of the family. He listened with pro- 
found attention to the ancedotes of the Squire, 
|langhe dat his jokes and encored his songs. I 
‘would not have the reader suppose that in all 
| this he was only acting a part in order to gain 
\** golden opinions.” Such was not the case. 
| He truly sympathised with the old gentleman, 
|| Posse ssing one of those benevolent dispositions 
| that are always happy in witnessing the happiness 
jof others. ‘I'he Squire was heard to declare that 
|;next to Rose and Rover, Henry was his favorite. 
| of Henry was thus gaining the good will of the 
jfather and the aunt, how must we suppose affairs 


in the field. In this latter capacity his worth || 'stood between him and Rose? If the reader 


le xpects me to say much on this matter he will 


ij 
be disappointed. I am narrating a dog story and 


‘not a love story, and Lam not to be turned aside 
|by the most enticing allurements. I may, how 

lever, just remark in passing that Rose felt cer- 
tain flutterings in the presence of Henry that 
were quite new to her, and Henry himself felt 
‘rather queerish. Poor Rose had heard but little 
‘and had felt nothing of love. Sometimes aunt 
Jemima would undertake to deseribe the tender 
passion,” tell how she had resisted it and warn 
her of the danver of listening to the voice of the 
charmer. But Rose was never much captivated 
with her descriptions, and she thought, if that is 
love, it can have neither charms nor danger for 
me, and [I am not surprised that aunt should 
remain a spinster. But now Rose saw the thing 
in a new dress and the appearance was infinitely 
improved. It was not that flat, formal, uninter- 
esting thing that her aunt had painted, but such 
a delightful, teazing, pleasing, good-for-nothing, 
and exquisite sensation that she could not help 
thinking that there was something m it. Now i 
IL have not said enough for the reader to fancy 
the rest, any more would be superfluous. I 
despair of making any impression on such 
unimaginative beings. 

Things remained in this fashion at Sharon 
Hall, when a letter from London advised thi 
Squire that his presence was necessary on affairs 
of importance, which might probably detain him 
in town some weeks. It was a sad vexation to 
the old gentleman to leave home in the midst of 


the sporting season; and when he thought too 
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making, the pleasures of] 
for the | 


a city and the disagreecables of an| 


of the exchange he was 


the country and the comforts of 


home, 
restraint of 
hotel, he had well nigh foregone the advantace: 
But 
which be 
Mr. Hawthorn went. 
his back on his happy home, he delivered to each | 


those things 
to 


Before, however, turning 


of fortune. business is one of 


must attended to, and London 


member of the family very particular cliarges. 


Aunt Jemima must relax none of her assiduities 


in the domestic department; Rose must be care. | 
ful and not expose herself to wet feet or night 
air; Rover must be well tended, and Henry was| 


often as! 


requested to look in upon the ladies as 

he could spare time from his duties; for as the 
ild spar ; 

kind-hearted man observed, if we oth desert 


them, they will feel lonesome. Rose kissed her) 


father and looked as if she thouglit so too. 

Henry availed himself of the invitation so freely | 
given, and was a constant guest at the Hall.| 
He would frequently take his gun and accom. | 


panied by Rover, who seemed to understand th 
place which Ilenry held in the afleetions of his 
master, would ramble over the country in pur-! 
suitofeame. Returning late one evening, Rover 
being some distance in advance, he was startled 
by a howl of agony from the dog. Alarmed at| 
something so unusual, he hurricd forward and 
the dreadful mystery was revealed. Poor Rover 
was coming towards him on three legs, the left 
this 
catastrophe was brought about has never been 
The bl 


wie) 
account is, that it was effected by astone ejected 


foreleg having been broken. How sad | 


satisfactorily explained. most proba 
by some sturdy wight, who was driving his cows 
to pasture. One thing,atall events, is eertain— 
the leg was broken. Henry hastened with his 
limping companion to the Hall in no very plea. 
Ie 
own leg broken, if that 
but 


enough to know that two broken legs will never 


sant frame of mind. 
his 


would have restored Rover's ; 


would cheerfully hay 
consented to have 
having sens 


! ‘ 


make one sound one, he did not try that 
When Hall 


was made known; gracious ! 


remedy. 
he arrived at the and the accident 


what a time there 


was. Aunt Jemima had the fainting hysteri« 
and would have fallen down had not Henry 
eaught her, and when she found herself clasped | 
in his nervous aris, + Ihe Was quite § low to recoyve r.| 
Rose 
when he heard of it, and Henry affirmed that he 
by Then Rose be 


ery, but h fory has not recorded whether hes 


declared that her father would be distracted 


never should forgiven, ran to 


fears arose from the reflection that her father 
would be distracted or Plenry not foreiven. 
Hlenry tried to comfort her, and so well did li 
succeed, that she had almost a mind to ery a 


. . 
i the soothime power be 


second time and sce 


possessed was inherent or whether it not 


been accidental. After these various emotion 
among the parties had subsided, the next busin 

was to consult on the ease of Rovers Many 
wise expedienis were proposed, but at last it wa 
determined that Ro hould accompany Een 

to his quarters, and that bh hould hawe th 
profes ional skill of the sum moot the r mone 
* Our surgeon,” ay he, **j i clever ftellow 
He has mended many a man’s broken les. and if 
he cannot cure Rover, when he des re him ‘ 
{ nuree him, it HWhea hard Th 


St een a a ee ee me eee ee 
preposition wae w 
he would he suecess fil 
that he 


placed thereon, and ar companicd by Tienry pro- 


and Rose was quite sure 
would, A litter was prepared, Rove r 
was 
the 


ceeded to the place where his regunent 


The 


fastened it in splints and ina few weeks the 


stationed. doctor went to work, sect 


leg 


“? 


damage was repaired and Rover again sound in 


limb. It was a proud day for Henry when he 
returned to the hall with Rover restered to the 
use of his limb. Squire Hawthorn had been 


detained by his atlairs and did not arrive till 
some wecks after the trouble had all subsided. 
Ile was welcomed home with heartfelt joy, which 
was manifested by the officious attentions of the 
aunt, the kisses of the daughter and the jumping 
and barking of Rover. When the old gentleman 
was informed of the accident which had befallen 
his dog, and by whose means he had been re. 
stored, he knew no bounds to his cneomiums on 
Ifenry and declared there was no favor he would 
not grant him. At the next visit Henry made 
to the Hall, he was overwhelmed with thanks 
and every prefler was made which gratitude could 
sugeest or friendship bestow. 

this 


taken, do not inform us what favor Henry asked 


The records from which true history is 
at the hands of the Squire, but it is certain that 
not many months after this, there was revelry in 


that Ifall. be 


every window, while music and dancing pro. 


ancient Lielts might seen at 


claimed the festivity within. ‘Then were scena 


youthful couple in bridal apparel, and there was 
no difiicully in recognizing the beaming eye of 
Henry and the blushing cheek of Rose. ‘There 
also stood aunt Jemima looking for all the world 
dis- 


the Sau 


like propre 'y yn rson fic d, Ww jrile 


play. dacountenanee so full of glee and good 
humor that it would almost cure the tooth ach: 
to look at him. And then there was-———no, 
there was vel Rover and no one could tell what 
had lve efome ot hi Ht. ifs h Tt b en abs hit all day 
and was not to be found. The next morning he 
was home, but his mysterious disappearance 
remained un \pla ned, Thu aay lollowit w tis 
letter was roeecived which at once solved the 
ditlik ulty. 

To Livuvenanr Henry Lascetins— 


Dear Sir: Plivsicians have often had oceasion 


fo complain of the tneratitude of their patients. 


Many ait ln ber « ured Lith no further thouwelil 
oi th doctor, by whose hall th \ have bh " 
benetitted, much le do th iry to extend h 
practice. ‘Phere are some honorable exe pliotius, 
and bai jr! ascd mn inentioning the followime a 
one, sittin a pay fudy the day before ye ler 
day, I heard a scratchine on pawine ab pay door. 
I! vas a familiar sound j thought Lb reeaous | 
the parti ular seratels of rev ole pai nt Rover 
The erateful creature ased frequently to visit: uv 
mn ht convaleseent state, and would how he 
i otal ifion for iny serviees by a thousand 
mean is. (0h Openin the door, pod ‘ 
nV SUrprise. in se Rau 1 ; ou 
io my pract “ ia “ahi n 
You tru (el hiss 
C.F. hi. I 
Y] if ! ib ‘ 
ir beet at i lite ” i i ! 


ll reeecived, the aunt thoneht | 


“ 
a 


5 3% nN GV 
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THOMAS MIFFLIN. 
Tnomas Mirruin, Major-Generalin the Amert- 
can army during the revolutionary war, ane 
governor of Pennsylvania was born in the year 
His ed 
Dr. 


Smith, with whom he was connceted in habits of 


1744, of parents who were (Quakers. u- 


eation was intrusted to the care of the Rey. 
cordial intimacy and friendship, for more than 
forty years. Active and zealous, he engaged 
early in opposition to the measures of the British 
parliament. Ile wasamember of the first congress 
177A. 


lirst officers commissioned on the organization 


in Ile took arms, and was among tli 


of the continental army, being appointed quar. 
Kor this 


ter-master gencral in August, 1775. 


ofienee he was read out of this socicty of Quakers. 


In 1777, he was very useful in animating the 
militia, and enkindled the spirit, which scemed 
to have been damped. Lis sanguine disposition 
and his aetivity, rendered him insensible to the 
value of that coolness and caution, which were 
essential to the preservation of such an army, as 
neral Wash- 
In 1787, he was a member of the con 


thre 


was then under the command of Gi 
meton. 

hich fr ed the e stitut: rf 
which tramed the constitution o 
States, and his 
In Octol« Yr, [7s8e, he 


Franklin as president of the supreme executive 


vention, 
United 


instrument, 


name is affixed to that 


succecded 


council of Pennsylvania, in which station he con- 
trate d till ( letob Fe 1790. 


tutution for this state was formed by a conven 


In September a con 


tion, in whieh he presided, and he was chosen 


the first governor, Jn T7044, during the insur 
rection in Pennsylvania, he employed, to the ad 
vantare oll eouniry thi ‘ xtraord mary prow rs 


impericetion of the militia laws wa: comy neated 


, . 
ol cloculion, W ith whieh he was endowed. 


hy his eh quenee, Ile made a cirenuit’ throueh 
the lower counties, and at different places pul 
lic ly addressed the militia on the erisis in the 


affairs of their country, and through his animating 


exhortation the state furnished the quota re. 
qu red. Ih was succeeded im the office ol goy 
ernorby Mr. M’hkean, at the close of the year 


1799, and he died at Lancaster, Jannary 20, Ts00, 


inthe S7th year of his ae Ile was an active 
alou patriot, who devoted much of his life te 

thas prtatolic ervice,’”’ 

aeanenneneeneemannedamnpimanitaiaetitintiitasieaiaiiataeseamraammanmmie 
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the money instantly.” The girl, trembling with |! had employed himself in such unremitting labor, | Marnimony.—It has been remarked that, in 
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For the Rural Repository. 
THE DEATH OF ABSALOM. 


Lo! Israel’s monarch hath laid aside 

The gorgeous robes of his kingly pride, 

The mourner’s garb is around him thrown 
As he stands by the bier of the dead alone, 
And the Prophet thought it no crime to weep 
When his child was laid in his final sleep. 


Alone he stands in the spacious hall, 

With the dead one wrapped in shroud and pall, 

Sadly he bent o’er the lovely clay | 

So soon to be borne to the dust away, 

And there burst from his lips a low, deep moan, 

** Would to God 1 had died for thee, my son !” | 
| 








It was not that the spirit had fled away, 
From its beautiful dwelling place of clay, 
The Christian had bowed to his Father’s rod 


I 
Had that loved one rested with his God— HI 
But his grief might well be beyond control l 


When he mourned for the death of the parted soul. 


There was one who came beside him there, } 
And bade him hush his wild despair, \ 
“Thou would’st not have grieved if we all had died |} 
As now thou dost by that rebel’s side, 
Go forth from the dead—for beside the gate 
The crowds of thy humbled people wait, 

Go forth—or another will claim thy throne 
While thou sittest in tears by thy rebel son.” 





Then the monarch raised his aged head 

And the murmuring look from his eye had fled, 
He smoothed the pall o’er the fading clay, 
Then quickly turned from the bier away, | 
And his people’s shouts were long and loud | 
As he came before the gathering crowd. } 


Do ye think that the robe or the diadem 
Brought returning calmness and peace to him? i 
He had raised his eye to One above, } 
Whose fiercest scourgings are sent in love, l 
And he bade his trembling heart be still 
And meekly bowed to his Father’s will. M.E. W. } 

Ht 


For the Rural Repository. 
SONG OF THE SAILOR’S BRIDE, 


BY MISS M. A. DODD. 
I bream of one who ia far away, | 
On the wide and mighty sea ; 
The wild waves around his proud ship play, 
Which bounds onward merrily. 
[ dream of one who is far away- 


Is he dreaming now of me? 
g 


I think of one who has loved me well, 
In the happy days gone by ; 

My bosom heaves witha struggling swell, 
And the salt tears fill mine eye- 

I sigh for one who has loved me well, 


Does he echo back my sigh ? 


The moon looks down on the silver de Dy 
With a sweet and gentle smile, 
And the waves beneath her s ft helt sle ep, 
All peacefully 
Does u y 
Wiirle 


the while—- 
love, like me, long vigils keep, 


the moon-beams round him smile ? | 


A pure bright star is glittering now, 
In the azure depths above, 

The fairest gem on night's radiant brow, 
Where a brilliant wreath is wove— 
Bright star of hope, in thy light I bow, 

Art thou watching o’er my love ? 


While I kneel upon the wave-washed shore, 
Of the blue and sounding sea, 

All my fond heart's wishes upward soar, 
And I pray to heaven for thee— 

The waters divide our souls no more, 
If thy prayers go up for me. 


Hartford, July 13, 1840. 





For the Rural Repository. 
TO MY BROTHER. 
BY MRS. C. E. DICKERMAN,. 


Ovr childhood’s past, my brother, 
The time of mirth and glee, 

When gay and fond, we sported 
Beneath the shady tree. 

The loved-ones there who gathered 
A glad and joyous band, 

Aye! all, all, now are parted, 
To dwell in distant land, 


My heart is sad, my brother, 
When childhood’s thoughts intrude, 
But oh! ‘tis not alone— 
When I'm in solitude. 
No! ’mid the gay and careless throng, 
With thoughts like these I'm pressed, 
They come in the old familiar song 
And sorrow fills my breast. 


Oh yes! they’re past forever, 
Those bright and sunny days, 
When we once hymned together 
Our Saviour, Jesus’ praise ; 
When the glad sound of prayer, went up 
From off the altar stone, 
When happy smiles of kindred, 
Like blessings round us shone. 


The world is cold and desolate, 
Tis filled with every care, 
And oh! is't worth the living for, 
If love we find not there ? 
No! no! I'd rather soon decay, 
And in the cold grave lie, 
Than that each fond affection 
Should from my young heart die. 
Npencertown, July 11, 1840. 
POETRY. 
LETTICE ANN HOLDEN, LATE MRS. E. L. 
MAYO, 
On reading these lines in a Brother's Bible: 
“T wish LT eould believe 
All that these leaves contain, 
Without the shadow of a doubt 


To rack my tortured brain. 
But no 


BY Mis: 


in anxious search for truth, 
Still doubts to doubts succeed, 
Untill read it not at all 
Or cavil while I read.” 
On hast thou given up that search 
On which thy all depends, 
And cast aside thy only euide 


To life that never ends? 


Artthou content to wi nder on 
In dark unecertaint: 

With nouchtto cu 
But 


reason’s tlinimeri ray 4 


al 
Brother, beware 


Before yo 


‘oOo 


ount the cost 


si, y iTuWw 


Eternal happiness away 
To grasp eternal woe !— 


Think of the sceptic’s dying hour— 
No blessed Saviour nigh 

To point his fainting, sinking soul 
To brighter world’s on high— 


But all is gloomy—all is dread— 
The future all unknown; 

He sinks, into the dark abyss, 
Unfriended and alone. 


Must I endure that torturing fear 
That such may be thy doom ? 
Must one so prized, so justly dear, 

Thus sink into the tomb ? 


No, brother, no; Ihear thee say 
“ T wish Icould believe ;” 

Hope sweetly whispers, Yet he may 
The light of truth receive! 


And [ll believe the syren: yes— 
I know it may deceive— 

But I will trusther now—Pll think 
My brother will believe. 


Commence anew your search for truth, 
If you would find relief; 

And while you search, be this your cry, 
* Lord help my unbelief.” 


And He will hear your prayer; O yes, 
You have no cause of fear: 

If from your heart you raise that ery, 
That Blessed One will hear— 


And He’l! illuminate that mind 
Now sunk in Nature’s night, 

And on each sacred page will pour 
A flood of living light. 





And every cloud will be dispelled, 
Each doubt will flee away, 





You'll feel its power, you'll love its truth, 
And humbly own its sway. 
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